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ABSTRACT 

The General Accounting Office (GmO) reviewed states' 
implementation of the Job Opportunities and Basic Skills (JOBS) 
Training Program. GAO studied states' progress in implementing JOBS, 
decisions about which welfc :e recipients to serve and what services 
to provide, views on implementation problems or difficulties, and the 
nature and extent to which the Department of Health and Human 
Services (DHHS) provided technical assistance. ^iS of October 1990, 
all states had established their JOBS programs. States reported they 
were moving in the new directions indicated by the Congress with a 
new emphasis on targeting services to long-term and potential 
long-term recipients of Aid to Families with Dependent Children and 
with a shift of program emphasis from immediate job placement toward 
basic skills and long-term education or training. States reported the 
following difficulties that could reduce the potential of JOBS and 
slow progress in helping participants avoid long-term welfare 
dependence: (1) shortages in alternative and basic/remedial 
education; (2) child care and transportation in short supply; (3) 
difficulty in scheduling enough participants and having adequate 
staff to serve the required proportion of individuals; and (4) 
difficulty in collecting cost data from service providers and 
identifying JOBS funds spent on target groups. DHHS provided 
technical assistance on numerous topics, including participation, 
targeting, and financial reporting requirements. (YLB) 
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United States 

General Accounting Office 

Washington, D.C. 20548 



Human Resources Division 

B-244964 

September 27, 1991 

The Honoraole Lloyd Bentsen 
Chairman, CommitU?e on Finance 
United States Senate 

The Honorable Bob Packwood 
Ranking Minority Member 
Committee on Finance 
United States Senate 

As you requested, we n?viewed states' implementation of the Job Opportunities and Basic 
Skills Training (.lORs) Program. Specifically, we studied states' progress in implementing .loiks, 
decisions by states about which welfare recipients to serve an^i what services to provide, 
states' views on implementation problems or difficulties, and the nature and extent to which 
the Department of Health and Human Services is providing technical assistance to the states. 

In this report, we present the final results of our review. In general, we found that states 
have made significant progress in establishing .loiis programs and have moved in new 
directions to assist welfare recipients in becoming self-sufficient. The states are experiencing 
difficulties, however, that could (1 ) reduce the potential of .loiis and (2) slow progress in 
helping participants avoid long-term welfare dependence. 

We are sending copies of this report to the Secretary of Health and Human Services, the 
Assistant Secretary for Children and Families, commissioners of state welfare agencies, and 
directors of state .loiis programs. We will also make copies available to others on request. 

If you have any questions about this report, please call me on (202) 275-6193. Other major 
contributors to this report are li.sted in appendix III. 




Joseph F, Delfico (y 
Director, Income Security Issues 
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Executive Suimnary 



In 1988, the Congress made sweeping change.^ to federal policy con- 
cerning poor families when it passed the Family Support Act (P.L, 100- 
485). The centerpiece of the act, the Job Opportunities and Basic Skills 
Training i^.ioiis) Program, is intended to transform the nation's welfare 
system by refocusing the role it plays in helping families in poverty. .loiks 
requires states to provide parents and teens receiving Aid to P'amilies 
With Dependent Children (afixO the education, training, work experi- 
ence, and supportive services they need to move toward self-sufficiency 
and help avoid long-term welfare dependence. .lORs embodies a new con- 
seri.sus that the well-being of children depends not only on meeting their 
material needs, but also on their parents' ability to become economically 
self-sufficient. In fiscal year 1991, federal expenditures for johs and 
related child care are expected to be about $807 million. 

The Chairman and Ranking Minority Member of the Senate Committee 
on Finance requested that (iAo review (1) states' progress in imple- 
menting .loas, (2) states' decisions about which recipients to serve and 
what services to provide, (3) states' views on implementation difficul- 
ties, and (4) the nature and extent of technical assistance that the 
Department of Health and Human Services (iiiis) is providing states. 



BSLCkSrOUnd since lyOS, the federal government hajs required states to operate pro- 

^ grams to help afix' recipients obtain employment. These welfare-to- 

work programs often served too few individuals and emphasized quick 
and inexpensive services, such as job search, for those with marketable 
skills rather than services that enhance the knowledge and skills ( f 
those with barriers to employment. Such barriers include (1) k)w t iuca- 
tional and literacy levels and (2) a lack of work skills and experience. 

.loas attempts to correct for some of the weaknesses of previous welfare- 
to-work programs. It requires each state to offe, broad range of ser- 
vices to AKix^ recipients, including education, job skills training, and job 
readiness activities. In addition, states n^ust provide child care and other 
supportive services necessary for individuals to participate in the pro- 
gram. States were required to establish their .lOBs programs by October 
1990 and make them operational statewide by October 1992. 

JOBS program costs are shared betwwn the federal and state gov^ern- 
ments. Th(^ federal share of a state's i)rogram costs is reduced if a state 
fails to scn've a certain percentage of its akik^ recipients or fails to spend 
at least 55 perc(^nt of its .lous funds on specific target groups, which 
include teen parents and long-term welfare recipients. In addition to new 
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federal .loivs funds, the act also makes federal akix' funds available to 
help states with child care costs. 

To obtain information on state implementation of .loiis, (;a() surveyed 
.loiis administrators in the 50 states and the District of Columbia and 
interviewed officials at iilis. state and local welfare agencies in 7 states, 
and poverty and welfare interest groups in WiLshington, D.C. c.Ao ana- 
lyzed this and other information gathered from its review of selected 
literature on welfare reform. 



States have made significant progress establishing their .loiis programs, 
but are experiencing difficulties that could reduce the program's poten- 
tial and slow states' progress in helping people avoid long-term welfare 
dependence. All states had programs in place by the mandated imple- 
mentation date of October 1990, and 31 were operating statewide in 
October 1990, 2 years earlier than the legislative requirement for pro- 
grams to be operating .statewide. In addition, most states are moving in 
new directions indicated by the Congress, such as making education and 
training important program components and targeting services to those 
with employment barriers. However, ir their first year of implementing 
.ions, states have reported experiencing, or expecting to experience, 
some difficulties, including shortages of such services as basic/remedial 
education and transportation, illis has provided, and continues to pro- 
vide, states with technical assistance to help them with their difficulties 
However, service and funding shortages and poor economic conditions 
could decrease states' abilities to operate M)\\s and slow their progress. 



Principal Findings 



As of October 1990, all states had established their .loiv^ programs. 
Thirty-one had reported that they had met the requirement to oi)erate 
.loiis statewide, 2 years ahead of ihv deadline. (iAo estimates that in 
October 1990, 85 percent of th(> nation's adult afih' recipients lived in 
areas served by .nms programs, (See p. 18.) 

(iAo estimates that in fiscal year 19f)l, the federal government and 
.states will spend about $1 billion on .loKS and an additional $35() million 
on .lons-related child car(\ These moneys, however, represent only a por- 
tion of the total state, local, and fc^deral resourccvs used to provide ser- 
vices to .loi^^ participants. About one-half of the states reported heavy 



Results in Brief 



states Made Progress 
Establishing JOPxS 
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reliance on education and training services paid for by organizations and 
programs other than jobs. (See pp. 19-24.) 



States Move in New -^^^^^ indicates new directions in federal policy for states to pursue in 

Directions Indicated bv the ^^P^-^'^ting their welfare-to-work programs. Thes(? new directions include 
ConiiresS* ^ ^ serving required proportions of afix^ recipients, (2) targeting those 

^ with barriers to employment, (3) making education and skills training 

important elements to help individuals become self-sufficient, and (4) 
providing child care assistance to enable participation. (See pp. 12-13.) 

States reported they are moving in the new directions indicated by the 
Congress. Almost all states plan to serve the required proportion of afix* 
recipients in fiscal year 1991 to avoid federal financial penalties. Forty- 
five states cited an emphasis on serving one or more of the new target 
groups, such as teen parents and long-term welfare recipients. And 
almost half of the states reported shifting their program emphasis — 
from immediate job placement under previous welfare-to-work pro- 
grams toward basic skills and long-term education or training under 
.lOBs. In addition, of 31 states that had implemented programs before 
July 1990, 1 4 reported that more than 40 percent of .loiks participants 
received paid child care assistance during June 1990. (See pp. 24-28.) 



States Cite Problems 
Implementing JOBS and 
Moving in New Directions 



Although states are well on their way to extending the .loiks program 
nationwide, they report difficulties as they adjust their programs to 
meet new requirements and move in new directions. About half indi- 
cated they had shortages in alternative and basic/remedial education, 
especially in rural areas; over two-thirds cited child care and transporta- 
tion as being in short supply. Also, about two-thirds indicated they are 
experiencing or anticipating difficulties scheduling enough participants 
and having adequate staff to serve the lequired proportion of individ- 
uals. In addition, to meet the targeting requiremeiit, states must collect 
cost data from service providers and identify JORs funds spent on the 
target groups; most states reported or expected this to be difficult. And 
virtually all states repoi'ted difficulty attempting to meet the new joiis 
reporting l equirements. Nearly 90 percent reported experiencing great 
difficulties developing information systems needed to meet the reporting 
requirements and manage their .loiis programs. (See pp. 31-41.) 



To help states with .ioks implementation, mis provided technical assis- 
tance on numerous topics, including participation, targeting, and finan- 
cial reporting rec^uirements. Although states report being generally 
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satisfied with the assistance received from mis, many report a need for 
more technical assistance. As part of its continuing efforts to provide 
assistance, iiiis has contracted with the National Alliance of Business to 
provide technical assistance to the states over a 3-year period. (See 
pp. 41-42.) 



Service and Funding 
Shortages and Poor 
Economic Conditions May 
Impair States' Abilities to 
Operate JOBS and Slow 
Their Progress 



Although ii is too early to assess fully the implications of states' imple- 
mentation difficulties, states indicated that service shortages are 
affecting their abilities to operate .lORs in certain areas and serve certain 
types of clients. For example, 39 states report operating .Kiiis in rural 
areas as difficult due to insufficient transportation. In addition, 36 
states say shortages in infant care have made serving teen parents diffi- 
cult. (See pp. 43-44.) 

States' progress in helping participants become self-sufficient may be 
slowed by states' limited spending on .loiis and budget shortfalls, More 
than one-third of the federal .lORS funds available to states will go 
unused in fiscal year 1991 because many states are not planning to 
spend enough state and local moneys to obtain all of the federal funds 
available. .loiks spending may be further limited by the fiscal difficulties 
affecting many states. The National Governors' Association reports that 
29 states had enacted or proposed cuts to their fiscal year 1991 state 
budgets. Fiscal problems in two states have slowed the influx of new 
participants into loRs programs and limited the number of people who 
can become self-sufficient. (See pp. 44-4().) 

States' progress in moving participants out of .loi^s and into employment 
may also be slowed by poor economic conditions. At the time of (IAo's 
survey, 75 percent of the states reported or expected a shortage of 
employment opportunities for those who complete .lORs training. As the 
national economy recovers, .loiis programs at the local level could still be 
confronted with insufficient enployment opportunities for participants 
looking for work. (See p, 40.) 



Recommendations 



(;A() is not making recommendations in this report. 



Agency Comments 



luis gem^rally agreed with (i.Ao's repi -t. (lAo incorporated iius's technical 
comments as appropriate. (See app. II.) 
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Chapter 1 



Introduction 



The Family Support Act of 1988 (P.L. 100-485) requires all states to 
establish a Job Opportunities and Basic Skills Training (jors) Program to 
help welfare recipients obtain the assistance they need to become self 
sufficient.^ .lORs rep)resents the federal government's latest and most 
comprehensive effort to transform the nation's Aid to F'amilies With 
Dependent Children (AFixO program into a system that helps families 
avoid long-term welfare dependence. Under .lORs, states must provide 
AFix* parents with the education, training, work experiences, and sup- 
portive services they need to increase their employ ability and assume 
responsibility for the support of their children. Joiks is designed to 
develop an effective nationwide welfare-to-work system while providing 
states enough flexibility to operate programs that reflect local needs. 



JOBS Strengthens 
Federal Commitment 
to Welfare-to-Work 
Programs 



.loas represents a renewx^i federal commitment to welfare-to-work pro- 
grams with new policy guidance and funding for states. Although states 
have operated welfare-to-work programs for over 20 years, the pro- 
grams generally were not considered veiy effective in providing services 
to those most in need, loKs provisions in the act (1) established new 
recjuirements concerning who is required to participate and what ser- 
vices must be offered and (2) authorized new federal funding to help 
states with theu' program costs. 



Previous Welfare~to-Work 
Programs Served Few and 
Focu.'.ed on Those Without 
Barriers to Employment 



Since 19()8, the federal government has required states to operate Work 
Incentive (win) programs for akik^ recipients c(msidered employable. 
States could provide AVir recipients with a range of services, including 
job search assistance, on-the-job and classroom training, public service 
employment, child care, and transportation assistance. Those required 
to participate were usually registered to receive employment-related 
services with the state employment service agency, which w^as jointly 
responsible with the state welfare agency for administering win. 

BetwH^en 1981 and 1984, the Congress enacted legislation giving states 
several options for opcM'ating other welfare-to-work programs. Instead 
of WIN. a stat(^ could operate a win Demonstration program, which 
allowed the state welfare agency to administer the program on its own. 



'TIu' Kimiily Sii|)|h»!1 .\r\ }V\\sri. 'hr S<H ial S<'('iirity Ad by n'lH'ahn^ title I\' (' (the Woik IncfiUivc 
l'n»inain i. adding titir I\'-K (.!( )hS). aiul making cliaii^cs to title IV-A. wliich governs (he AKIK* pro- 
gram ( )ther Miajnr provisions of the act stren^tficn child supiM)rt rnlorciMiu'iU: provide Mip|Hini\'e 
assistance for AKIK' fanuhes (^n^a^ed in education, tiainin^. or eniploynienl: offer 1 Vearoftransi 
tional child ( are and medical as>istance tor families that leave AKIK' (ine to increa-seil hours of. or 
earnings tVoin. einploynieiit: atul require all stales to provide at least i\ months of AFIK* tnMK^fits to 
families with l)oth parents 
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States could also chooso to offer additional programs and roquiro par- 
ticipants to (1 ) work a certain number of hours to receive their akih' 
benefits, (2) engage in Job search, or (3) work for wages subsidized by 
Ai-Di" benefit dollars. 

Although most state programs served limited numbers and types of afih- 
recipients, researchers showed that such progi'ams could be (effect i\-e. 
During the 198()s, many wel fare-to- work programs were criticized for 
serving very few akih- recipients and focusing on the most employable 
rather than those with barriers to employment, such as little or no work 
experience or limited education. Kvaluations in several states, however, 
demonstrated that some welfare-to-work programs produced modest 
increases in earnings and employment for afih- recipients and .some wel- 
fare cost savings for tax] ayers. TositiN e effects were greater for people 
with employment barriers than for thos(> considered the most employ- 
able. Research also s'p.owed that peopU^ with emplo\ m(Mit barriers gener- 
ally did not benefit from low-cost activities such as job .search 
assistance, 



.loiis c()mbin(\s elements of pie\'ious federal welfare-to-work programs 
into a single, more comprehensive program and encouragcvs .states to 
mo\ e in new directions to addi'ess some of the weaknesses oU\w pre- 
\ ious programs. In g(Mieral. loi'.^ broadens the range of .services to be 
provided nationwide and expands the ba.se of afih- recipients required 
to participate in activiti(\s. One study estimated that, while previous 
programs exempted from 53 to 91 percent of adult afih- recipients from 
participation requirements. 31 to (55 percent will be exempted under 
.ions.- ' hi table 1,1. .selected major provisions of -ions are compared witli 
•pre\'ious welfare-to-work pi-ovisions. 



JOBS Consolidates 
Previous Programs and 
Encourages States to Move 
in New Directions 



•Vtuhl Tivn.ls In, . I'lvliinmarv F.siunali's ,.r NuhiImt and I'rnrnt ,1 \V,,inrn m Ka. l, Si.iir KliHil-lr 
Vo'- l-Acinpl ^■rnH^^i^)^is;■;J^v A^M^^^^^^^ HC . (i. t :! IHHH, TIwm- pn-him 

naiyVMinuircs arc mily fur aVinlt tcmaic .\FIH' rccii'icnls 

'li„livi,luals .Armpi fr.nn parlM ipaimn r.'quirrnirnis in .KHiS nia> Mill volnnu-rr as ihr> .onM iiikW 
)in'\ unis prii>;rains 
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Table 1.1: Major Federal AFDC Welfare- 
to-Work Provisions Before and Under 
JOBS 



Program(s) 



Administrative 
control 

Geographic 
coverage 

Required to 
participate 



Participation 
requirements 



Targeting 
requirements 



Activities 



Before JOBS 

WIN. WIN-Demonstration. Job 
Se:arch, Community Work 
Experience. Work Supplementation 

WIN. State AFDC agency and state 
employment service agency 
AH others: State AFDC agency 

Job Search Statewide 

Other programs Not required to be 

statewide 

Generally AFDC recipients aged 
16-64 with children aged 6 or over: 
nonparent teens aged 16-18 and 
not in school 

WIN Those required to participate 
were to be registered, but no 
participation rate was specified 



WIN Priorities stated, but not 
enforced 

1 . Unemployed parents who are 
principal earners in 2-parent 
families 

2 Mothers who volunteer 

3 Other mothers and pregnant 
women under the age of 19 who 
are required to participate 

4 Dependent children and relatives 
aged 16 o- over 



Could include, but not limited to. 
development of employability plan, 
job placement assistance, training, 
work experience, and subsidized 
employment 



Supportive 
services 



Child care and other services 
needed to find employment or take 
training 



Under JOBS 

JOBS 

State AFDC agency 
Statewide (by Oct 1992) 



Generally AFDC recipients aged 
16-59 with children aged 3 or over; 
teen parents with children of any 
age. nonparent teens aged 16-18 
and not in school 

For federal fiscal years 1990-91. 
7 percent of those required to 
participate must average 20 hours 
in activities a week: this rises to 1 1 
percent in 1992-93. 15 percent in 
1994. and 20 percent in 1995 

At least 55 percent of JOBS funds 
must be spent on the following: 

1 AFDC recipients or applicants 
who have received AFDC for any 
36 months out of the past 5 years 

2 AFDC parents under the age of 
24 who (a) have not completed 
high school and are not enrolled in 
high school (or the equivalent) or 
(b) had httle or no work experience 
in the preceding year 

3. Members of AFDC families in 
which the youngest child will m 2 
years be old enough to make the 
family ineligible for aid 

Must include assessment of 
employability. development of 
employability plan, education (high 
school, basic and remedial. English 
proficiency), job skills training, job 
readiness, and job development 
and placemen! 

Plus at least 2 optional activities 
job search, work experience, on- 
the-job training, or work 
supplementation 
May include postsecondary 
education and other approved 
activities 

Child care guaranteed if needed, 
transportation and other work- 
related assistance provided 
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In addition, jobs oncourages states to move their programs in new direc- 
tions so as to correct the weaknesses found in previous welfare-to-work 
programs and provide individuals with the services they need to become 
employed. These new directions include states' serving a required pro- 
portion of their akik- recipients and targeting their resources to those 
with employment barriers, .iok'-- encourages states to do this by estab- 
lishing a financial penalty that reduces the federal share of funding 
available to a state if it tails to (1) serve a certain proportion of individ- 
uals each year and (2) spend at least 55 percent of its total .loiks funds 
each year on targeted groups identified as long-term or potential long- 
term AFix' recipients. In addition, iiiis's introduction to the .lORs regula- 
tions emphasizes the importance of (1) educational activities for tho.se 
with educational deficiencies and (2) training to help individuals find 
employment. 

Within the framework of the federal provisions, states have flexibility 
to design various itspects of their .loiks programs. Many decisions about 
the design and operation of .lORs are left to .state legislatures as well as 
state and county .M'lx- agencies. For example, states and counties decide 
who will be served and what types of activities and services will be 
emphasized for participants. In addition, states and counties must 
decide how to as.sess individuals' needs and skills; states and counties 
must also devek)p criteria for itssigning participants to activities. 
Finally, states and counties must determine the exact content of activi- 
ties, the order in which they are provided, and how long individuals 
may participate. 



New Federal Funding 
Available to States 



The act authorizes two types of federal payments for states to fund 
th(nr .loKs programs and related child care e::penditures. The first is a 
new capped entitlement that is provided each year to pay a share of 
states' .loKS expenditures (see table 1.2). The second is an open-ended 
entitlement that states may use to supplement their expenditures on 
.i()H,s-related child care. 
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Table 1.2: JOBS Funds Authorized by the 
Family Support Act of 1988 



Dollars in millions 
Fiscal year 

1989 
1990 
1991 
1992 
1993 
1994 
1995 

1996 and each year thereafter 



Federal funds available 

$600 
800 
' 1^000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,100 
1 ,300 
1,000 



Note ( 1 1 Funding for child care is oxcludod from this table (2) A proportion of this capped entitlement is 
allocated to American Samoa Guam Puerto Rico and fho Virgin Islands Indian Tribes and Native 
Alaskan orgamzalions that have JOBS programs receive their shares from the state in which the tribal 
program is located 



Most ot" the capped entitlement is allocated among the . rates according 
to each state's share of all adult akih' recipients in the nation. For 
example, tor fiscal year 1991, Wyoming's $1.4 million .loiks allocation is 
hased on its less than 1 percent share of the nation's adult akix' recipi- 
ents; California's $!()() million allocation is based on its 16 percent share. 
(Fiscal year 1991 federal allocations for each state are shown in app, I.) 

Kach state's allocation of the capped entitlement is available to supple- 
ment the state's spending on .loiis, excluding child care, at three different 
matching rates. First, most spending on the direct costs of providing .lORs 
services and the cost of full-time ,i(^iis .staff is matched at the state's afix" 
benefit match rat(> or ()() percent, whichever is greater.' Second, for 
administration and supportive services, such as transportation, the fed- 
eral share of these costs is generally 50 percent. Third, $126 million of 
the federal funds available each year is matched at 90 percent for any 
allowable .lous cost and allocated to the states based on their 1987 win or 
wi.N Demonstration allocation. However, if a state fails to meet either the 
participation or targeting requirement, the federal share of all .loiis pro- 
gram expenditures is limited to 50 percent. 

Federal AFIX' funds are available to states to share child care costs of 
.lOMS participants at the same rate as AFix* benefits. Child care adminis- 
trative expenditures are matched at 50 percent. AFix 's ,i()iks-related child 
care funds are not subject to the funding cap for .loiks expenditures, but 
are generally limited by what states decide to spend on child care. 



'Tlic AKFK' l)<-ni'lit matrh rale \ iincs tmni "ill iHTccnt. lor those states witli higher a\ I'fiif^c \x'v ciipita 
incoMU's, to a inaxitniim ol HI) [x'lcciit, tor those states witl\ tvlativeiy low average per capita incomes. 
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Objectives, Scope, and 
Methodology 



The Chah man and Ranking Minority Member of the Senate Committee 
on Finance requested that we report on (1) states' progress in imple- 
menting JOiks, (2) states' decisions as to which individuals to serve and 
services to emphasize, as well as states' practices that others may wish 
to adopt, (3) states' views on problems or difficulties, and (4) the nature 
and extent of technical assistance that the Department of Health and 
Human Services (hhs) is providing to states. 

We surveyed .ioi« administrators in the 50 states and the District of 
Columbia and visited state and local welfare agencies in 7 states;" We 
also interviewed officials of Hiis's F'amily Support Administration, which 
is responsible for the JORS program at the federal level." In addition, we 
reviewed welfare-to-work literature and spoke with officials from 
various welfare research and interest groups, including the American 
Public Welfare Association, National Governors' Association, and Urban 
Institute, 



50 States and D.C. 
Responded to 
Questionnaire 



Through a questionnaire mailed August 30, 1990, to each state's .iors 
program administrator, we collected information on selected aspects of 
states' JOHK programs related to the above objectives. We administered 
two versions of the questionnaire to reflect the different conditions 
existing for states operating .loiis and those in the process of planning 
their programs (see fig. 1.1): 

Version 1 was administered to 31 states that implemented their .loiks pro- 
grams before July 1990. Fifteen of these states had been operating .jobs 
for 14 months. All 31 had operated for at least 5 months at the time of 
our questionnaire. In general, states' responses described their jobs pro- 
grams as they existed on June 30, 1990. 

Version 2 was administered to the remaining 20 states; 3 had imple- 
mented .loiis in July 1990 and 17 were planning to implement by October 
1990. In general, states' responses described their .loiis programs as of 
October 1, 1990. Therefore, much of the information collected from 
these states reflected their expectations for, rather than their exper- 
iences with, implementing and operating their .loiiS programs. 



■'Ill this rcix)i1. the District of (^olunibia is rcfcrml to ii-s a state. We did not iiicludo Indian •|VilH>s. 
Alaska Native organizations. American Samoa, (liiam. I'uoito Hico. and the Virgin Islands in our 
review. 

''l-nder a reorganization ot IIHS, eft^tivc April 15, 19!tl . a new afr'ncy, ('ailed the Administration for 
Children and Families, is charged with administering the .lOliS program. 
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Figure 1.1: State JOBS Implementation Dates 




A stales named are those visited by GAO 



Note States named are those visited by GAO 

Our analysis of the questionnaire data generally showed little or no dif- 
ference between responses ot states that had implemented Joas pro- 
grams early and those that had implemented them later. p]xcept as 
noted, we present the results using combined data from the two versions 
of the questionnaire. In addition, we classified states that responded to 
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the questionnaire \ :th answers of "moderate" or greater degrees of dif- 
ficulty as having reported or cited the issue to be difficult or a problem. 

Unless otherwise indicated, fiscal years referred to in this report are 
federal fiscal years. 



Visits Made to Seven 
States 



To increase our understanding of states' implementation of .joas, we vis- 
ited seven states between February and September 1990: California, Col- 
orado, Kansas, Michigan, New York, South Carolina, and Texas. These 
states reflect a diversity in implementation dates; AFrx^-related program 
characteristics, such as benefit amount; past welfare-to-work programs; 
geographic regions; economic factors, such as unemployment and pov- 
erty rates; and percentage of population in urban areas. 

Within each state, we visited state-level welfare agencies charged with 
implementing .Joas and at least one, but more often two, local welfare 
agencies. At the state level, we interviewed commissioners of social ser- 
vice agencies, as well as .Joas program administrators and staff in charge 
of various aspects of program operation, such as data collection and 
reporting, financial management, and child care services. At the local 
level, we interviewed county social service commissioners, program 
administrators, caseworkers, and others, such as officials charged with 
finding child care services for participants. We used the information 
gathered from the state and local visits to help develop the nationwide 
questionnaire and illustrate issues concerning the states. 

We did our work between February and November 1990 in accordance 
with generally accepted government auditing otandards. We did not, 
however, verify the data or perceptions of r^ioblems reported by the 
states. In June 1991, we spoke with various state officials to update cer- 
tain information in this report. HHs provided written comments on a 
draft of this report, which are included in app. II, We have incorporated 
its technical comments in the report as appropriate. 
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States Made Progress Implementing JOBS 



States have made significant progress in implementing their .loRS pro- 
grams. All states began their programs on time, with over half of the 
states operating their programs statewide ahead of the deadline. We 
estimate the states will spend about $1.4 billion on .iors and related child 
care for fiscal year 1991, while also drawing on other resources, such a<s 
local employment trainers and education providers, to serve partici- 
pants. Besides putting their programs in place, states moved in new 
directions to better assist welfare families in becoming .self-sufficient. 



All States 

Implemented JOBS on 
Time and Most Moved 
Statewide Early 



Table 2.1: Summary of State 
Implementation Dates and Statewide 
Status of JOBS Programs 



All states had established .loR pu ^rams as of October 1990, as required 
by the Family Support Act. Fifteen states implemented their programs 
as early as July 1989, and 17 started October 1, 1990 (see table 2.1). 
Also by October 1990, 31 states were operating their .lORS programs 
statewide, 2 years ahead of the October 1992 deadline. We estimated 
that as of October 1990, 85 percent of the nation's adult akix' recipients 
lived in areas where .loiw programs were operating.' 



Implementation date 

July 1989 
Oct 1989 
Jan 1990 
Apr 1990 
July 1990 
Oct 1990 
Total 



No. of 
states 

15 

10 

2 

4 

3 

17 

51 



Statewide by 
October 1990 

12 

7 

1 

3 
0 
8 
31 



Planning to be 
statewide by 
October 1992 

3 

3 

1 

1 

3 
9 
20 



' This i'stlin;it(' (t(K's nut nn\)]\ that 85 [xTccnt of the nation's AFIK' adult recipients will Ik' sefvec' oy 
.!( IKS. but merely ttiat the program is available it\ areas ot the 50 states and the Uistriet ol' ('<)liiml--iH 
where 85 pi-reent of the AFIX' adult re<'ipient,s live 
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States Rely on 
Increased Federal 
Spending and Existing 
Community Resources 
to Serve Participants 



To serve .loiis participants, states expect to mal<e use of increased fed- 
eral spending for wel fare-to- work programs and to rely on existing com- 
munity resources. Estimated federal spending on .loi^ in fiscal year 1991 
will represent a large increase in real terms over federal afix^ welfare- 
to-work spending levels of the late 198()s. Combined spending by fed- 
eral, state, and local governments for fiscal year 1991 on .lOi^s and 
related child care costs is estimated to be $1 .4 billion. But this does not 
represent all of the resources used to provide sei-vices to .loiks partici- 
pants. States also cited great amounts of coordination with certain ser- 
vice providers, such as Job Training Partnership Act (.iti'a) and adult 
ba.sic education agencies, that increase the resources available to .lORs 
participants, 



Renewed Federal Financial 
Commitment to Welfare-to- 
Work Programs 



.loiis renews the federal financial commitment to wel fare-to- work pro- 
grams. We estimate federal spending for .loiis in fiscal year 1991 will be 
nearly four times as great in real terms as previous afix^ welfare-to- 
work spending in fiscal year 1988. However, as illustrated in figure 2.1, 
estimated federnl spending in real dollars for fiscal year 1991 will be 
slightly below the peak level of federal afix" welfare-to-work spending, 
which occurred in 1974. 
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Figure 2.1: Federal Spending for AFDC Welfare-to-Work Programs (Fiscal Years 1974 91) 
MO Constant 1990 Dollars In Millions 
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1982 1983 1 984 1965 
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1987 
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Note vSome but not all fedf ral spending for child caro cosls (or AF DC recipients in training is included 
in WIN and WIN Demonstra' on program funds reported up to and including 1990 Federal spending for 
such cosls paid through thf AFT3C grant as a special need (allowed for some states before JOBS) is not 
included f)ecause dat.i are lot available 

'^JOBS and related child care spending is based on stale estimates 

For fiscal year 1991, the first year in which all states had .loas pro- 
grams, federal spending in current dollars is estimated to be $807 mil- 
lion and represents 59 percent of the total estimated .loas expenditures 
including child care, its shown in figure 22. Total expenditures are esti- 
mated to be $1.4 billion, including federal, state, and local funds for .ioks 
and related child care (see table 22), Seventy-four percent of the esti- 
mated 1991 expenditures are for staff; administration; education, 
training, and employment-nMated .services; and transportation and all 
other supportive services except child care, llie remaining 2t) percent 
are for child ca^'c. 
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Figure 2.2: Federal and State Shares of 
Estimated Expenditures for JOBS and 
Related Child Care (Fiscal Year 1991) 




State JOBS Expenditures 



Fbderal JOBS Expenditures 



Federal JOBS Child Care Expenditures 
State JOBS Child Care Expenditures 



Table 2.2: States' Estimated JOBS and 
Related Child Care Expenditures (Fiscal 
Year 1991) 



Coordination Provides 
Additional Resources 



Dollars in thousands 

Expenditure type 

JOBS 

JOBS-related child 
care 

Total^ 



Federal 

$606,354 

201.004 
$807,359 



State (federally 
matched) 

$407,187 

152.707 
$559,894 



State (not 
federally 
matched)" 

$8,970 



Total^ 

$1,022,512 



2.700 356.411 
$11,670 $1,378,923 



Note Data are from our state questionnaire 0! the 51 states operating programs in fiscal year l99l. 50 
reported their estimated JOBS expenditures for that year We estimated state and federal expenditures 
tor one state on the basis of data it provided for fiscal -car 1990 F orty three stales reported estimated 
child care expenditures We estimated child care expenditures lor two additional states from fiscal year 
1990 data 

•These amounts exclude state and local funds that are under the administrative control of agencies 
other than AFDC agencies 



Totals may not add due lo rounding 



.loiis expenditure data capture only a portion of total federal, state, and 
loc^al resources spent on .loi^s participants. States reported considerable 
coordination with some community service providers and heavy use of 
training and education resources paid for by other agencies and organi- 
zations, but the total dollar value of such services is unknown. 
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Joiks requires states to coordinate with, and make use of, service pro- 
viders available in each community to serve jors participants. P^ach 
state's AFIX' agency must coordinate with such agencies as jtpa, state 
employment service, education, and child care agencies. In addition, to 
help provide for new or increased levels of sei-vices under .lORS, states 
may not use .loiw funds to purchase sei-vices that would normally be 
available free of charge to individuals on afix'. .loiks expenditure data 
that welfare agencies must maintain do not include the resources spent 
by other public and private service providers unless those services were 
paid for by the afix' agency with .iors funds.- 

States reported greater amounts of coordination with agencies that tra- 
ditionally have been important providers of services to welfare-to-work 
participants than with providers likely to serve newly targeted individ- 
uals, such as teen parents, or those with young children who are now 
required to participate under .lOiis. The .state employment service, .iti'a, 
and adult basic education agencies have been important providers of 
services to participants of previous welfare-to-work programs. As illus- 
trated in figure 2,3, 33 or more states cited a great deal of c(K)rdination 
with these providers under .iors. However, 13 or fewe - reported similar 
coordination with teen programs or child care providers. 



■ 'riic AFIX' M^ciK y may iisr .lOliS tiiniis lo contraci with ihi's<' providers to arranfic for services 
U'voiiil those noriiuilly av,iihil)le lor.XFIK' recipients 
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Figure 2.3; Amounts of Coordination Between States' AFDC Agencies and Other Service Providers 

so Number of States 

45 




Service Providers 




Great or Very Great Coordination 
Some or Moderate Coordination 
Little or No Coordination 



Note Amounts do not include slates that did not respond or said Don I know 

States also indicated heavy reliance on education and training services 
that are free of charge to the .loiis program. For example, the Texas state 
welfare agency will rely entirely on services paid for by other agencies 
and organizations to provide educational activities for its .loiis partici- 
pants. Twenty-six states reported that 40 percent or more of their .lons 
participants receiving education were, or were expected to be, placed in 
activities paid for by other providers. In addition, 23 states reported 
that 40 percent or more of those receiving training were, or were 
expected to be. placed in sucii nonreimbursable activities. 
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Although the dollar value of services provided by others is not routinely 
collected by the states, an example from California demonstrates how 
significant the use of other resources can be to .loas. California's state 
AVitc agency estimated that other agencies, such as jtpa and education 
providers, would spend about $ 120 million in state and federal funds on 
.loiis participants in state fiscal year 1990-91. This ^'—esents about one- 
third of the total resources that the agency expectcv would be spent on 
.loiks and related child care during that period. 



Although .lORs encourages states to move in new directions to provide 
AKix- recipients with the services they need to gain employment, the 
states are allowed enough flexibility that movement in these directions 
is not guaranteed. However, most states indicated plans to (1) serve a 
required proportion of individuals in a meaningful manner, (2) target 
funds to long-term and potential long-term recipients, (3) empha^size 
basic skills training or long-term education and training, and (4) draw on 
new federal funds to provide child care assistance for .loiks participants. 
While moving in these directions to serve .loas participants, states have 
designed individualized approaches and practices to match state inter- 
ests and needs. 



States were optimistic about lierving a required proportion of .loiis par- 
ticipants in a meaningful manner in fiscal year 1991. .iopkS attempts to 
improve upon past welfare-to-work programs in which only a small pro- 
portion of AKix- recipients participated in welfare-to-work activities. 
Under .loiks, states must have, in general, a certain proportion of individ- 
uals whose participation in .loas activities, as a group, averages at least 
20 hours a week or lose a portion of their federal funding. ' iihs devel- 
oped this new 20-hour standard to reflect congressional intent that .lORs 
participants be engaged in activities in a meaningful manner rather than 
merely be registered for activities, as often happened under past pro- 
grams. Eighty-six percent of the states expected to meet the T-pcrcent 
participation rate required in fiscal year 1991; the remaining states 
could not predict what their participation rates would be. 

Although it is too (>arly to tell if states will meet the participation rates 
for fiscal year 1991 and beyond, we learned during our state visits that 



'The piniKirlKMi (it in(ii\ i(|\i;ils lucctm^; the Llii hdiir stimiliinl must he lo a icrtaiii ixTcciitanc ol' 
111' ISC AKIK' rccipii'iiis n'<iiuir.i to iKirticipiitc This piuticipal Km rate siart.s al 7 \n'\vvn\ in fiscal 
\cars l!i;)(ian(i ami rises m II ihtcciii m HilfJaiul l!l!):i. ir, imtcciu in l!)f»l.an(l 2li imtcciu in 
nii).") liiiwcvcr. Ml) state will lose federal fuiuimn for failure to inecl the liiDi) rate 



States Move in New 
Directions 



States Plan to Serve a 
Required Proportion of 
Individuals in a 
Meaningful Manner 
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some States were making efforts to adjust their programs to meet the 
new 2()-hour standard. For example, before implementing .loivs, New 
York instructed all of its afik- districts to plan to schedule .loivs partici- 
pants for 20 hours of activities a week whenever possible, hi New York 
City, home of about 6 percent of the nation's afix- families, the .lORs pro- 
gram administrators have specially designed several activities to last 20 
hours a week. We also learned that South Carolina was planning 20-hour 
a week educational activities for teen parents, a group that had not been 
served in the state's previous welfare-to-work program. 



New Emphasis to Target 
Individuals With barriers 
to Employment Rather 
Than Thos( Who Are 
Job Ready 



States have responded positively to the .lORs program's new emphasis on 
targeting services to long-term and ix)tential long-term afik- recipients. 
States have shifted their stated priorities from serving individuals ready 
for empk)yment to emphasizing the target groups that generally have 
barriers to employment. In fiscal year 1990, almost all states operating 
•lORs spent at least 55 percent or more of their m\s funds on these target 
groups. 

,i()[ks attempts to correct another weakness of past programs by focusing 
states on serving welfare recipients most in need of assistance rather 
than those who can more easily find employment on their own. The 
target groups created by .ioh 'nclude long-term welfare recipients and 
young parents without a high school education or with little or no work 
experience.' .lOiis encourages states to provide such individuals with the 
amount and type of services they need— such as education, skills 
training, or counseling— even though these services may be more costly 
than less intensive services such as job search assistance. 

To target their .loiis resources, states have changed their stated priorities 
for serving individuals to emphasize the long-term and potential long- 
term AFIK- recipients. As shown in table 2.3, 26 states indicated that 
before .lORs, individuals ready for employment— the job ready— were a 
priority group for receiving services. Under .loRs, however, this number 
declined to 18. Moreover, 37 states reported having prionties for serving 
all the new .iohs target group members. 



'Km- rclati'd mlnrmatuHi nii imk.|- siii>;1c lunilicrs. sec Mnth(nM)nl>J'£i\ih<;^;-_l>^^ 
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Table 2.3: States' Stated Priorities for 
Serving IndMcluais Before and Under the 
JOBS Program 



Type of participant 

Job ready 

Target groups 

Teen parents (less than 20 years of age) without a high 
school degree or work experience 

Young parents (20 years of age or older and less than 24) 
without a high school degree or work experience 

Long term recipients" 

Individuals with children who in 2 years will be old enough 
to make the family ineligible for AFDC 



No. of states 



Before 

JOBS Under JOBS 

26 



4 

17 
13 



1{ 



45 

41 
45 

44 



■"Long tern recipients before JOBS include people who received AFDC for any 36 of the last 60 months 
and other long term recipients as defined by the states Under JOBS the terrr. only includes those who 
received AFDC lor any 36 ol the last 60 months 



To follow these stated priorities for serving individuals, some states will 
have to focus their efforts on a relatively small proportion of their adult 
AFDC recipients, while other states will be able to work with almost any 
recipient because such large proportions of their afix' adults are in the 
target groups. Ten states estimated that 40 percent or less of their adult 
AFDC recipients were target group members; 31 reported that more than 
40 percent were target group members. Ten states responded that they 
didn't know or were unable to estimate. 

States are focusing their .spending and services on the target groups. For 
fiscal year 1990, all but 4 of the 34 states operating .iobs programs 
reported to mis that they spent 55 percent or more of their .loiks funds on 
the target groups, Twenty-four of these 34 states reported that more 
than 40 percent of their .loas participants were target group members. In 
addition, 20 of che states that implemented .loas before July 1990 
reported serving target group members in equal or greater proportion 
than their existence among all adult afik' recipients. Vor fiscal year 
1991 , 90 percent of all states plan to spend at least 55 percent of their 
.IOBS funds on the target groups. 



Majority of States 
Emphasize Education or 
Long-Term Services 



The majority of states said they have a .iors program philosophy that 
emphasizes basic skills or long-term education and training rather than 
immediate job placement (see table 2.4), .loas encourages states to offer 
education and training activities, which the Congress and the adminis- 
tration believe are important elements in an individual's path to self- 
sufficiency. However, stales decide the extent to which they emphasize 
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Table 2.4: States' JOBS Program 
Philosophies 



activities that are focused on immediate job placement— such as work 
experience, job search, or short-term education and training— or activi- 
ties that may lead to increased employability of individuals— such as 
long^erm education and training. Almost half of the states reported a 
shift from an emphasis on immediate job placement under their previous 
welfare-to .^ork programs toward a new emphasis on long-term educa- 
tion or training under .loas. 



Program philosophy 

Emphasis on immediate ]ob placement 
Emphasis on long-term education and training 
Provide services needed by individuals 
Other 
Total 



No. of states 



Before 




JOBS 


Under JOBS 


32 ' 


9 


8 


26 


8 


10 


"2 


6 


50* 


51 



'■"One state did not respond 



In Colorado, for example, the .loiw program administrator said that 
under Joiks the state's welfare-to-work program goal has changed. Place- 
ment in any employment available is no longer emphasized as it was 
under win. Now, when possible, the program emphasizes training for 
jobs that pay wages high enough to enable participants to become self- 
sufficient and remain independent of welfare. 



States Draw on New 
Federal Funding for 
Child Care 



states are taking advantage of new federal funding for child care to help 
with .io:N-related child care costs. However, the amount of paid child 
care assi.stance provided by AFix^ agencies to .ioi)S participants varied 
among the states. 

States drew on the new federal funding available and provided varied 
proportions of .lORs participants with paid child care assistance. As illus- 
trated in figure 2.4, of the 31 states that implemented .lORs before July 
1990, 14 reported that more than 40 percent of their -loitf participants 
received paid child care assistance. Twelve of the 31 states said that 40 
percent or less received such assistance.' 



•■Soiiu- particii)iints niiiy not have a nivd for child care IxK-ausc their diiidrt-n are older, others 
may rely on unpaid t are; and some partieiiiants may be twn.s without children. 
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Figure 2.4: Proportions of JOBS 
Participants in Early Implementation 
States Receiving Paid Child Care 
Assistance (June 1990) 



1i) Nuri^bor of states 




Percentage of JOBS Participants Receiving Paid Child Care Assistance, June 1990 

Note No state reported more than 80 percent of its JOBS participants received paid child care assis 
tance in June 1990 

Source inlormatio.i reported by states operating JOBS programs before July 1990 

I^r fiscal year 1991, the estimated share of total lORs expenditures 
devoted to child care ranged from 4 percent to 71 percent among the 43 
states that reported.'' Slightly more than half of these states planned to 
spend 32 percent or more of their total Joas expenditures on child care; 
the others planned to spend less. 



Program Flexibility Allows 
for Diverse Practices and 
Approaches 



States have Hexibility under .loiis to design approaches, practices, and 
activities to reflect their individual interests and needs, For example, 
states identified various approaches for serving teens in .loas. In addi- 
tion, several states identified successful or innovative parts of their pro- 
grams that they wanted to share with other states. And 10 states 
expressed interest in operating experimental programs for serving non- 
custodial parents in their .K)ii.s programs. 



'"rotiiiJOIiScxiiciiilitiircs is the sum ol M( )iVS and .fOiiS-rciatcd child care cxixMuiiturcs. 
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Many states use the flexibility provided under .lORs to design ways to 
include AFiX' teenagers in jors programs, jors generally requires states 
to serve AKiX' teenagers, both parents and nonparents, who are not in 
school and have not completed a high school education. In addition, .lORS 
funds may be used to serve AFix^ teenagers attending school, although 
their participation in J(iRs is not required. No uniform approach, how- 
ever, is required by statute or regulation. The majority of the .states 
reported referring teens to other service providers in their communities 
for supportive services, such as health care. The next most frequently 
cited approach was the assignment of special case managers to teens 
(see table 2.5). 



Referrals to other providers 
Providing special case managers 

Providing specially designed training and work experiences 
School atter^.dance programs designed with sanctions or incentives 
Funding school-based child care 
Funding after-school programs 
Funding mentor programs 

Other ^— — 

Ncle Stales were asked to identily approaches ihat were mote than isolated pilot type progtai 



South Carolina's .loRs program illu.strates how .lORs .supportive .services 
funds can provide special programs for teenagers in the iamilies of .ions 
participants. These programs provide coun.seling, tutoring, and other 
activities for teens enrolled in high school. Although serving such teens 
is not required by .lORs, the South Carolina .iors staff believes working 
with AKIK' teenagers is important. 

Many state officials volunteered comments on what they considered 
some of the better— or more innovative— parts of their .lORs programs 
that others may wish to adopt. For example: 

. In Iowa, the governor created a welfan^ reform council, including repre- 
sentatives of the state's departments of human services, economic devel- 
opment, employment services, human rights, education, and 
management. A group appointed by this council developed initiatives to 
lead AFIK' recipients to self-sufficiency and worked with local agencies to 
d(>vel()p the state Joiis plan. 



Table 2.5: Approaches Used by JOBS 
Programs to Serve Teens 
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In Kentucky, the state welfare agei r contracted with existing local 
regional agencies that provide planning and technical assistance to city 
and county governments. These regional agencies were charged with 
forming interagency councils, which then developed county-level JORs 
plans responsive to local needs and reso.'rces. 

In New York City, joas officials designed their program to offer activi- 
ties that combine classes with worksite experience. One .jors activity 
combines English as a Second Language classes with on-the-job training 
if a bilingual supervisor is available. Another .JORs activity combines 
classes in reading, writing, and math with job training at an actual 
worksite. 

Some states have expressed interest in reaching beyond the afw family 
and allowing the noncu.stodial parents of these families to receive educa- 
tion and training under jors if these parents are unemployed and unable 
to pay child support. Almost 95 percent of all families on afix^ are 
single-parent families. Frequently, the noncustodial parent of afix^ chil- 
dren, most often the father, is unable to pay child support. Ten states 
reported that they intended to apply to HHS to participate in a demon- 
stration project, called for in the Family Support Act, to determine the 
effectiveness of including the noncustodial unemployed parents of chil- 
dren on AFDC in .JORS. This project will evaluate whether or not serving 
these parents in .JORs will increase their employability and, perhaps, 
ability to pay child support. 
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Although states have made considerable progress in establishing .loas 
and operating programs statewide, states report problems as they try to 
meet congressional requirements and continue their movement in new 
directions. States perceive difficulties with service availability and the 
targeting and participation requirements. They also report difficulties 
meeting a new set of data collection and reporting requirements, and the 
vast majority report difficulties developing information systems for 
their .loiis programs. To help them with these difficulties, states report 
needing more technical assistance from HHS. 



^■■"^^""^[^^^^^^ Although states must offer a set of required and optional services as 

otateS Keport part of their .lORs programs, many report shortages in some Servians, 

Shortages of JOBS and such as baslc/remedlal education, training, and work experience oppor- 

Qnr»r^nT^h7P ^PrviTPc: tunities, especially in rural areas. In addition, supportive services, such 

k5Upp01 IIV^ OCI _^ ^.j^.j^ ^^^^^ transportation, are cited as being in short supply. 



Many States Report 
Shortages in Education, 
Training, and Work 
Experience Programs 



As part of their .loas programs, states must offer participants education 
and training services and at least two optional employment-related ser- 
vices. States are required to offer educational activities below the post- 
secondary level, such as (1) high school education or education leading 
to a high school equivalency certificate, (2) basic and remedial education 
to provide literacy, and (3) education for English language proficiency. 
Postsecondary education may be included as a JOiis activity at state 
option. States must also offer job skills training, which includes voca- 
tional training for technical job skills or specific occupational areas. And 
states have the option of offering employment opportunities that pro- 
vide training and experience in the work world, such as on-the-job 
training and work experience in projects that serve the community. 

As shown in table 3.1 , over half of the states cited or expected shortages 
of alternative high schools as well as basic/remedial education pro- 
grams, including English proficiency, throughout their states.' Over 40 
percent of all states reported or- expected statewide shortages of high 
school equivalency and job skills training programs. Even more states 
reported or expected all of these programs to be in short supply in mral 
areas. Over 40 percent of the states also reported that postsecondary 
education was, or was expected to be, inadequate in rural areas. 



'As uso(i Ihroutlhiiiif this chapter hiuI the next, tht' term exixrteci retlecis the resixmM's of states that 
( 1 ) iniiileinetited .lOlVS in. or after, .Iu!y ISWO and {^^) were iusked to desenbe their i)roHran\s as they 



antieiiiated them to Ix' on Oetobx-r 1. ISlJ'd. 
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Table 3.1: Availability of Selected Education, Training, and Work Opportunities Experienced or Expected b y States 

No. of states 



Type of service and location 
Education 

Alternative high school 

Throughou' .ne state 

Urban are IS 

Rural areas 
High school equivaiency programs 

Throughout the state 

Urban areas 

Rural areas 

Basic/remedial education/ English proficiency 

Throughout the state 

Urban areas 

Rural areas 
Postsecondary education 

Throughout the state 

Urban areas 

Rural areas 
Training and work opportunities 
Job skills training: 

Throughout the state 

Urban areas 

Rural areas 

Community and other work experience 
proq arns 

Throughout the state 
Urban areas 
Rural areas 
Work supplementation/on-the job training 
Throughout the slate 
Urban areas 
Rural areas 



Supply Supply is about 



exceeds need 



0 
0 
0 

.) 

0 
0 

2 
1 
1 

3 
4 
3 



0 
0 
0 



2 
4 
4 

3 
2 

2 



right 



7 

10 
3 

26 
30 
18 

16 
26 
10 

32 
33 
17 



23 
28 
14 



17 
22 
17 

15 
17 
12 



Need exceeds 
supply 



33 
31 
34 

22 
16 
28 

28 
18 
34 

9 
6 
21 



23 
18 

31 



13 
10 
14 

18 

17 

20 



Program not 
offered 



6 
1 

5 

2 
0 
1 

2 
0 
1 

3 
1 

2 



2 
0 
1 



12 
8 
9 

12 
8 

9 



Don't know, no 
response 



5 
9 
9 

'l 
5 
4 

3 
6 
5 

4 
7 
8 



3 
5 
5 



7 
7 
7 

3 
7 
8 



As shown in table 3.1, significant shortages of optional work and 
training programs werf; reported by states that chose such options. ' 
Eighteen of the states that provided information on the availability of 

■ llccaiisc stall's niiist ot'fi'i twn ot Icmr (ipiioiial acliviti(>s iiiuifr .lOlW. it is ixwslhlc that a state may 
ha\ I' to ctuvjsc one thai is m short supply 
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\/ork supplementation or on-the-job training reported or projected inad- 
equate opportunities throughout their states, and 20 states reported 
such shortages in mral areas. The Community Work Experience Pro- 
gram (C WKP) or other work experience opportunities were cited as being, 
or ^is expecting to be, in short supply on a statewide basis by 13 of the 
states that provided such information. 



Most States Also Cite 
Shortages in Child Care 
and Transportation 



In addition to providing a set of required and optional .loiis activities, 
states must also offer supportive sei-vices— such as child care and trans- 
portation—to enable families to participate in employment, education, 
or training activities. 

As shown in table 3.2, more than two-thirds of the states believe the 
supply of child care and transportation is or is expected to be inade- 
quate on a statewide basis. Over half of the states report or project an 
insufficient amount of v'hild care for all age groups, except preschoolers; 
just under half of the stites believe there i.s or will be a shortage of child 
care for this group. Care for infants and toddlers is in especially short 
supply: about two-ihirds of the states cite or anticipate shortfalls in 
both urban and rural areas. Transportation is the supportive service 
most often reported by states as being in short supply. Over 80 percent 
of all states believe there is or will be an inadequate amount of transpor- 
tation services. 
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Table 3.2: Availability of Child Care and Transportation Experienced or Expected by States 



No. of states 



Typ e of service and location 
Child care 

Statewide, overall 

For infants (less than 1 yr.) 

Ttirougtiout the state 

Urban areas 

Rural areas 
For toddlers (1 to 2 yrs ): 

Throughout the state 

Urban areas 

Rural areas 
For preschoolers (3 to 5 yrs ) 

Throughout the state 

Urban areas 

Rural areas 
For school-aged children (5 to 13 yrs 

Throughout the state 

Urban areas 

Rural areas 
Transportation 

Throughout the state 

Urban areas 

Rural areas 



Supply Supply Is about 



exceeds need 



0 

1 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 



right 



7 
8 
7 

10 
12 
9 

20 
22 
16 

15 
21 
13 

4 

15 
2 



Need exceeds 
supply 

36 

38 
36 
38 

34 
32 
36 

23 
22 
29 

27 
23 
31 

42 
33 
45 



Prograr not Don't kn w, no 
offered response 



2 
0 
1 

2 
0 
1 

2 
0 
1 

2 
0 



3 
6 
4 

4 
6 
4 

6 
6 
5 

7 
7 
6 

3 
3 
3 



States Report 
Difficulties With 
Targeting and 
Participation 
Requirements 



States cite difficulties with some elements of the targeting and participa- 
tion requirements that must be overcome if states ;ire to receive federal 
funding at the higher matching rates. Most states believe the tasks and 
procedures required to achieve the targeting and participation require- 
ments are difficult to implement. In addition, while most states are opti- 
mistic about meeting the participation requirement for fiscal year 1991, 
most states expect difficulties meeting the participation requirement as 
the rates increase in the future. 
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States Indicate Conditions 
and Procedures Needed to 
Achieve Targeting and 
Participation Rates Are 
Troublesome 



To obtain federal Mm\ funds at the higher matching rates, states must 
meet both the targeting and participation requirements. However, states 
were experiencing, or expected to experience, difficulties with several of 
the conditions and procedures needed to achieve these requirements. 

Beginning in fiscal year 1990, st'ites must spend at least 55 percent of 
their .loiis funds on the target groups; beginning in fiscal year 1991, 
states must meet both this targetii^g requirement and an annual partici- 
pation rate in order to receive federal moneys at the higher matching 
rates. To determine tliat at least 55 percent of a state's joiks funds wa.s 
spent on the target groups, states must identify expenditures for target 
group members. To do this, states have a choice of tracking the costs of 
serving each individual t.irget group member or developing a cost table 
to estimate the amount spent on the group. ' For example, South Carolina 
officials said they would calculate the costs of serving the target groups 
by tracking expenditures on each participant. California officials, on the 
other hand, said they were going to use a cost table to estimate target 
group spending. To use either of these methods, a state must acquire 
cost data from each organization or provider from which it purchases 
services. 



Most states indicated they were experiencing, or expected to experience, 
at least a moderate degree of difficulty with the tasks and procedures 
related to the targeting requirement. State officials in both South Caro- 
lina and California cited difficulties with segregating expenditures for 
target group members. About 70 percent of all states indicated that 
identifying expenditures for the target groups was, or vva.s expected to 
be, a problem. Developing a cost methodology or table to do this was 
believed to be difficult by almost 80 percent of all states. In addition, 
acquiring useful cost data from service providers was, or was expected 
to be, difficult by about two-thirds of all states. 

In addition to meeting the targeting requirement, states must meet an 
annual participation rate that can be viewed as a ratio of the number of 
countable participants to the number of akix^ recipients required to par- 
ticipate in .loHs. The number of countable participants for any month is 
the largest number of mandatory and volimtary participants whose 



\\ rost tilblf (l('U'i*nii!irs I he lot ;il costs t'nr' each ('()ni|w)!i(Mit ot" M arul t lien alltH-att s t hcsc cnsls 
art'oidiiiK I**''' ''Hta^^f n\' laij^t't ^nuip nu'tnlx't's in vav\\ coMiiHUUMit Thri'c is no single iiniroi in 

iiji'tluxl tor (l(^\<'loi))iui a ; <>si !a()l(', alllioii^h IIIIS provides thr ^(Micral ^iiKiaticc that states must 
allocale ( osts ainon^ tlu^ \ ;inoiis .!( rotUjiotKMits. 
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scheduled hours, as a group, average 20 or more a week.^ Scheduled 
hours count in calculating participation rates only if the individual has 
attended 75 percent or more of the scheduled hours." Therefore, to count 
scheduled hours, afix^ agencies must obtain attendance information 
from service providers. 

Most states reported experiencing, or expecting to experience, difficul- 
ties with the conditions and procedures needed to achieve the participa- 
tion rate. About two-thirds of the states indicated that not having 
adequate staff to enroll and serve enough participants to meet the par- 
ticipation rate wavS, or was expected to be, a problem/' In addition, 80 
percent of all states indicated that scheduling participants to achieve a 
20-hour average was, or was expected to be, difficult. For example, 
Michigan officials said it was very difficult to schedule enough partici- 
pants in components that run 20 or more hours a week in order to offset 
the hours of most of their participants who are scheduled for educa- 
tional activities that run less than 20 hours a week. 

In addition to the staffing and scheduling difficulties, three-fourths of 
the states indicated they wvw experiencing, or expected to experience, 
difficulties collecting attendance data from service providers. Over half 
of the states believe these difficulties were "great'' or "very great.'' For 
example, California officials mentioned not only the problems they had 
with scheduling participants so as to meet the 2()-hour standard, but 
they also said establishing a system to track attendance data would be 
costly. 



^S'licdiilrd lioms niiisr }m> ni appidx t'd iu lix itics Siicfi iU'ti\ iti(»s iiu lu(l<' asM'ssmoiu. cinpldNability 
plan (ioN i'ldpiucnr. rt'(|iiirt'(l or optmiial M )IVS toniixnnMit.s (<'\('(»pt for job (lc\ t»lopin(Mit joli place 
u\vu\ ). and any approved vlt -imliatt'd rdi u al ion or traunn^ Honrs of I'mploynirnt for JOIV^ panici- 
pants who Iwcoitu' t^nploycii anii leave AFIK' connt toward partseipauon tor the month of job (»ntiT 
and th(» following ir.onth 

'/'.rtnal lionrs attencied do not count at all d'the\ are less than 7r» |H'rc(»nt of schcdult^i hour's. This 
«t(endanc(^ nile d(H's not appl\- when counting [lours of eniplo\'nu»nt 

' Althouijli th(^ participation late-* apjH'ar fauly low (7 to 20 jM'icent ). some re.s<»areheiN have noted 
thai the .HM^-i pro^r.ini staff ina\ have to work with significantly greater proi)oiiions of the AFIK' 
I .Lscload tlian the rates would fust su)^^cst Tliis is U'cause not partu ipants will U' in hour 
coMiixtnents or t'nrolled m yeai' inund activ ities, hi ad(iition. s{)nu» participants may dnipout ()l'th(» 
program or not !ne<»t th(* atten(ianc(» standard 
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States Expect Future 
Participation Rates to Be 
Difficult to Meet; HHS 
Says Definition Reflects 
Congressional Intent 



M A states expect to meet the participation rate for fiscal year 1991, 
but believe future participation rates will be difficult to meet (see 
fig. 3.1). IIHS acknowledges the difficulties inherent in meeting the par- 
ticipation requirement as defined, but maintains its definition reflects 
congressional intent. 

As the participation rate increases to 1 1 percent in fiscal year 1992 and 
continues to rise to 20 percent in 1995, nearly two-thirds of the states 
believe meeting these inc*rea,sed rates will be a problem. One reason that 
stales may expect the future rates to be difficult to meet is that while 
states must serve over 50 percent more participants in fiscal year 19r2 
than in 1991, .lOBs budgets may not increase proportionately. 



Figure 3.1: States' Expected Difficulty 
Meeting Future Participation Rates 

(Fiscal Year 1992 and Later) 



30 Number of States 



25 



20 



15 



10 




Degree of Difficulty Meeting Participation Rates in Fiscai Year 1992 and Later 



ims officials said they recognized that states were struggling with tlu^ 
particii)ation requirement and that there may be some opposition to its 
d(^finiti()n. Ilowcn'er, iins officials believe th(^ 2()-h(nn-/75-percent attend- 
ance standard is nec(^ssary to achieve congressional int(^nt and help par- 
ticipants become self-sufficient, iius believes its definition of the 
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participation standard follows the intent of the Congress: The standard 
is to be a measure of meaningful activity reflecting actual participation 
in, rather than just assignment to, a JOiks activity, mis also believes such 
a participation standard should encourage states to monitor individuals' 
activities so as to avoid the problems of no-shows and drop-outs identi- 
fied in previous wc^lfare-to-work programs. In addition, iiiis asserts that 
the averaging approach it adopted allows states to provide the level of 
activities considered appropriate for participants with different needs. 
Moreover, mis does not believe its standard to be unreasonable for par- 
ticipants who, if employed full-time someday, would be expected to 
work 40 hours a week and come to work every day. 



States Cite Difficulties 
Meeting Reporting 
Requirements and 
Building Needed 
Automated 
Information Systems 



In addition to problems with service delivery and requirements for 
targeting and participation, states have also cited difficulties with new 
data collection and reporting requirements for ,i()Rs. Almost all states 
indicated they would have trouble meeting these requirements. Most 
states report making, or having to make, extensive changes to their cur- 
rent data collection activities and information systems to meet the new 
reporting requirements. They also report encountering gre at difficulties 
developing automated information systems for .lORs. 



L'tates Face New Data 
Collection and Reporting 
Requirement/ 



The P'amily Support Act sets forth provisions for iiils to establish uni- 
form reporting requirements for the states and collect other data as ims 
deems necessary. As a result, nils is requiring states to submit a variety 
of new financial and participant-oriented reports. Many of these 
reporting requirements necessitate new data collection efforts by states 
and are related to the targeting and participation requirements. For 
example, states must report their expenditures on target group mem- 
bers, the number of afix' recipients required to participate, and the 
number of countable participants." p]ffective October 1, 1991, states will 
be required to submit, in an electronic format, a monthly sample of indi- 
vidual case record data for .loas participants. This requirement will 
replace some of the current reporting requirements. 



In addition to the data they collect to meet iiiis's reporting requirements, 
almost all states report collecting other items of information about their 
.lORs programs for their own purposes. Two-thirds of the states do 



' .Mrlmu^li states aw not rccjuuccl to i^^imit iiUnnnatinti (•(inccrnni^ participants' scheduled and ai'tiial 
hours att(Ui(iance m M HkS acti\ ities. state's will have to coiliM't such data in order to rejHul the 
number of countable paHicipants 
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follow-ups on employment retention and wages, and half of the states 
keep track of employment benefits such as health insurance. Only one 
state said it does not collect, or does not plan to collect, additional data 
beyond what is required. 



States Cite Difficulties 
With Reporting 
Requirements 



While liiis believes its reporting requirements are needed to comply 
with the act, all states but one indicated they had, or would have, 
trouble meeting the reporting requirements (see fig. 3.2). Vor example, 
Colorado officials said that the .loiis reporting requirements were bur- 
densome. In addition, California officials said the purpose of some of the 
reporting requirements is unclear and believe that ims is asking for more 
information than is necessary. 



Figure 3.2: States' Reported Difficulty ^HHHHHBI 
Meeting JOBS Reporting Requirements ^^^^^ s,^,,^ 




Degree of DifficuKy Meeting Reporting Requirements 



Mils said that most of its .loiis reporting requirements do not go beyond 
whitt the Congress included in the act and are necessary to meet the 
act's requirements, mis believes that the electronic transfer of some of 
the data it requires will ( 1 ) provide useful information to the Congress 
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and the executive branch of the federal government, (2) reduce the 
burden on states in meeting the act's reporting requirements, and (3) 
enhance the public understanding of .loiis. mis has provided assistance to 
the states, which has generally been well received, but states have 
expressed a need for additional help (see pp. 41-42). 



iiiis believes states will need automated information systems to operate 
their programs effectively and meet the new reporting requirements. At 
the time of our review, states' data collection systems and reporting 
capabilities varied greatly, and many states reported needing to make 
extensive changes to their existing .systems to meet the reporting 
r(>quir(>ments. In addition, most states indicated encountering difficulties 
trying to develop information systems for .loiis. 

States' systems for collecting the data necessary to manage tiieir .loiiS 
programs and meet tiie reporting requirements varied greatly at the 
time of our review. Less than half of the states tiiat had begun their .loiis 
programs before .July 1990 reported iiaving some .sort of automated 
information system in use for these programs. Over on(>-fourth of the 
states reported that th(>ir states did not have automated systems for 
joii.s and that data were collected manually. 

Nearly 90 f)ercent of all .states reported making, or iiaving to make, 
"moderate" or greater ciianges to their current data collection activities 
and systems to m(>et tiie new .ions reporting requirements; almost half 
reported "very great" changes. Included among these 45 states were 
those with existing automated information systems that also reported 
difficulties meeting the reporting requirements. 

States also indicated that building a new system or converting an 
existing one to nun^t ions reporting requirements is not an (>asy task. As 
illustrated in figure 3.;}, almost 90 percent of all states indicated tht^y 
v/ere exf)enencing, or W(>rc anticipating, difficulties in developing an 
information system for their ions [)rograms. One rea.son for this is that 
systt^m specifications were not in final form bvU)iv states had to begin 
implementing .ions. Vor example. South Carolina officials said that some 
of the difficulties they are (^xpentMicing in trying U. juild an automated 
system for .loiis ar(> due to not having .sufficient information from iiiis. 
At the time we colltTted data, nils was in th( process of making final the 
electronic reporting requirements and th(> automated information sys- 
tems design guidance. The el(>ctronic reporting requirements were made 
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final in March 1991, and the automated syst(Mii design guidance was 
made final in July 1991. 



Figure 3.3: States' Experienced or 
Expected Difficulty in Developing 
Information Systems for JOBS 



20 Number of states 




Degree of Difficulty Developinq Information Systei 



States Want More 
Technical Assistance 
From HHS 



To help statos implonKMit .loi^s, iiiis has provided t(>chnical assistance in a 
vari(>ty of forms, covering a \vid(> range of subi(>cts. Although states are 
for th(> most part satisfied with iiiis's assistance. th(>y indicated that 
they would like more help in some subjects that mv causing difficulties. 

Since passage of the act in October 1988. illis h(>adquarl(M-s and i-egional 
()ffic(>s hav(> provided operational assi.stanc(> and policy guidanc(> to the 
stat(\s through confer(>nc(\s, memorandums, field visits, and phone calls. 
Some of this a.ssistance has been tailored to meet ihv specific needs of 
individual states. For example, an ims headquarters official provided 
on-site assi.stanc(> to a .state that nee(l(>d help in the r(>poi1ing of partici- 
pation rat(\s. liiis has jn-ovided or offered other a.ssi.stance to all states or 
a group of stat(>s with similar technical assistance needs. One example of 
th(> former is a conference that iiiis held in November 1989 to explain 
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the final .loiks regulations and answer states' questions, Regional nils 
officials have set up workshops to help states in their regions or have 
gone from state to state offering assistance. 

Almost all states reported having received iins's technical assistance on 
one or more aspects of .loiks, and a majority reported that they wa^'e gen- 
era! V pknused with the assistjuice they had received and the methods 
used by iiiis. About 80 percent of the states indicated they had received 
h(^!p with the financial-reporting requirements, and about half reported 
receiving assistance on calculating and reporting participation rates and 
target group expenditures. Two-thirds of the states reported that iiiis 
had provided them with help on child care issues, and just over half 
reported getting technical assistance concerning development of infor- 
mation systems for .loKs. Between 00 and 80 percent of the states that 
received technical assistance with these subjects were satisfied with 
iiiis's help. In addition, over 70 percent of all states said they were satis- 
fied with the following methods used by mis to provide assistance: con- 
fer(»nces, meetings, and workshops; telephone calls; on-site visits; and 
mt^morandums. 

Although states were generally satisfied with the technical assistance 
that mis provided, they indicated they wanted more, especially for those 
subjects that states had cited as causing difficulties. About two-thirds of 
the states wanted more assistance with calculating and reporting partic- 
ipation rates, and about half wanted more help with the financial 
Reporting requirements as well as with calculating and reporting 
expenditures for the target groups. In addition, about 40 percent of the 
states wanted more assistance in developing infcM^mation systems for 
.loHS, and about 30 percent wanted more information on child care 
issues. 

ims has begun to address some of these concerns. It continues to provide 
\w\p directly and its contract with th(^ National Alliance of Business pro- 
vides additional teclmica! assistance to the states.^ This 3-year, $(> mil- 
lion contract is to provide assistance ( 1 ) in the developm(»nt of 
information systems for .ioks, (2) to joks program managers, and (3) for 
service providers, such as.iTPA and adult/vocational education agencies. 
State and local .ions officials and other service providers, from both 
iniblic and [)rivate organizations, will be jKssisted through conferences 
and workshops; on-siti^ visits; training courses; and handbooks and other 
writt(^n products. 

^()\ \\ry IrdtM'al (Irpiiii niriiis in\ olvrd in tills conti ju l air ihr I ' S l)r|)art nu-iil nj' LalHir and the I ' S. 
1 Jrpartmcnt of liducat ion 
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States' Progress May Be Slowed by Service 
Shortages, Limited Spending, and Poor 
Economic Conditions 



Transforming tho nation's afik" program through .ions into a system that 
fotuses on moving individuals into employment and targets long-term 
recipients for servie(\s is likely to take a long time, even under the best 
of eircumstanees. States' progress in helping large numbers of jobs par- 
ticipants become self-sufficient may be slowed by scM'vice shortages and 
limited stat(> spending. Fiscal and other economic conditions external to 
.ions could further slow states' progress. 



While states made rapid progress in establishing their programs and 
operating on a statewide basis, further progress in providing services to 
increasing pr()i)()rtions of welfare recipients and moving them off wel- 
fare will be a slow and long-term undertaking. In a 198(5 report prepared 
for mis, one researcher wrote that targeting thc^ long-term recipi(>nts of 
,\Knc is a long-term stratc^gy and "must not be interpreted as a way to 
achieve sizable welfare savings in the short run."' Such a program, he 
noted, will have a substantial effect on welfare savings only in the long 
run. In addition, the (\)ngre.ssional Budget Office (cHo) expects the 
effect of the .ions i)rogram on th(> number of \v\r recipients or on wel- 
fare spending to he modest in the near future. In a U)89 study, CBo esti- 
mated that in the 5-year period between 1989 and 1993, .50, ()()() families 
will leave .akdc as a result of .loRs, a 1.3-percent reduction in the number 
of .\FI)C families. - 



Helping Large 
Numbers of JOBS 
Participants Become 
Self-sufficient Will 
Take a Long Time 



Progress May Be 
Slowed by Service 
Shortages and Limited 
Spending 



S(M-vice shortages and limited or reduced program spending adver.sc^ly 
affect the .loi^s program. Although it is too early to fully as.se.ss the impli- 
cations of .states' implementation difficulties, states indicated that ser- 
\'kv shortages are affecting their abilities to operate in certain areas and 
serve certain types of participants (effectively. In addition, states' abili- 
ties to serve participants may be impaired by states' ( 1 ) spending at 
levels below those necessary to obtain all of the federal funds to which 
they are entitled and (2) reduced spending due to fiscal diffic\ilties. 



'l)iivi.i Kll\v(XKi. ■■Tari;ctin); AV(>iil(i l^c' I/niU TiTm I^ccipiciUsot AKIK- (I'lcpaivd li)rthc 
Dcpanincnt of Health aiui Human S<Tviirs. .Ian lOHf)) David Kllwoiid is I'rotcssoi- of Piihlii- Policy at 
the .lolin K Kci\nc(ly School of Covcnimcnl . Harvard I'lnvcrsiiy 

■'( •(uigrcssional liuducl Office. Wovk and Welfare Thi:j:ii'il^^ ^Vorkinu 
PaiK'r(.)an. liWiM 
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Service Shortages Make 
Operating JOBS and 
Serving Participants 
Difficult 



As noted in chaptiM' 3, states reported various service shortages for Joiks 
participants. States indicated that some of these shortages are making it 
difficult to operate .lORs in ri?rai areas and to serve certain types of par- 
ticipants. Forty states cited ruial areas as the most difficult in which to 
operate .loRs, and almost all reported service shortages as reasons. 
Thirty-nine of these states reported an insufficient supply of transporta- 
tion iis a reason it will be diffic ilt to operate JORs in rural areas. Other 
service-related reasons given include inadequate supplies of training or 
education services (33 states) and child care (29 states). 

Insufficient supplies of various services also make it difficult for states 
to serve certain groups or types of participants. For example, 43 states 
n^ported that one or more service shortages make, or will make, it diffi- 
cult to serve teen parents. An insufficient amount of infant care was 
cited by 3(5 states as a problem they have, or expect to have, in trying to 
serve teen parents. In addition, half of the states indicated an inade- 
quate supply of appropriate educational activities .nade serving teen 
parents difficult, and 21 states cited shortages of other child care. Both 
state and local .loiis officials in South Carolina, for example, said one of 
the biggest problems they face in serving participants is insufficient lit- 
eracy instruction, especially for younger .loRs participants. 



Planned Spending Levels 
and Possible Reductions 
Could Impair States' 
Abilities to Operate JOBS 
and Slow Their Progress 



States' progress in helping participants become self-sufficient and avoid 
long-term welfare dependence may be slowed by states' planned levels 
of spending on .loiis and reductions to tho.se levels. For fiscal year 1991, 
most states are not planning to spend enough state and local dollars to 
obtain all the federal funds to which they are entitled. In addition, many 
states are facing fiscal problems that could lead them to cut their 
spending on .iors even further. Should these fiscal conditions continue, 
worsen in states already affected, or spread to other states, jors funds 
may be reduced even further. Such reductions to states' planned 
spending levels most likely mean that fewer participants will be served 
or fewer dollars will be spent on each participant. 

ror fiscal year 1991, about 38 percent, or nearly $372 million, of federal 
.loiis funds available to the states are expected to go unused. States' esti- 
mates of federal JoiiS funds they will spend in fiscal year 1991 range 
from 8 to 100 percent of state entitlements, with the average being 65 
percent (see app. I). While some of the states that plan to spend less 
than their full federal entitlement have programs that are still being 
phased in, 18 of the 31 states that were operating statewide in fiscal 
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year 1991 planned to spend less than 75 percent of the federal .loiks 
funds available to them (see fig. 4.1). 



Figure 4.1; Estimates of Available 
Federal JOBS Funds to Be Spent by 31 
States With Statewide Programs (Fiscal 
Year 1991) 




Uac 2M9% 60-"M% 75-94% 95% or 
Than "o™ 
25% 

Estlr\iates of Federal JOBS Funds to Be Spent fln Percentages) . 



.loiks spending may be further limited by fiscal difficulties affecting 
many states. The National Governors' Association and the National 
Association of State Budget Officers recently noted that 29 states have 
had budget cuts proposed or enacted for their fiscal 1991 budgets after 
those budgets had been parsed. Moreover, eight states were expected to 
enact 1992 budgets at levels lower than those in 1991.-' 

State budget shortfalls in Maine and California illustrate the effects that 
fiscal difficulties may have on states' .loiks budgets, participants, and 
service delivery. For example, a Maine .io"s official reported that the 
state cut almost $950 thousand from its fiscal year 1991 .loas funds of 
$4,2 million, and she expects about $700 thousand in state funds to be 
cut from the fiscal 1992 .lORs budget. She said that as a result of the 
1991 cut, Maine had to stop enrollment of afix^' recipients in .iors and 



^'Mun ui A Howard. I'isritl Sup.cvjii_thc StaUjs: April IHiU, National Govenioi-s' AsMK'iatioi) and 
Naiional Ass<K iatioiu)t SnUc iViuigct (ffikri-s (\Va.shingt()n, DC. Apr. 1991 ). 
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place people on waiting lists to receive services, She emphasized that 
decreased funding for .iors means fewer people in Maine will be served 
and the number of those who can become self-sufficient will be reduced. 
The official explained that those already in .iors would continue to 
receive services; however, the budget cut would slow the influx of new 
participants and growth of the program. 

In June 1991 , .ions officials in California were expecting a cut of at least 
8 percent in state and lederal funds that could be spent on .loiis for state 
fiscal year 1991-92. One official reported that funding difficulties for 
state fiscal year 1990-91 caused six counties to remove .loiis participants 
from activities they had already .started. And while removing clients 
from active participation is not anticipated for state fiscal year 1991-92, 
the state official believed that most of California's 58 counties will dras- 
tically cut client intake for .loiis. In the 45 counties that contain 99 per- 
cent of the state's akih' population, no or very few new participants will 
be brought into the .loiis program. The state official noted that at a time 
when California's ai'IK- rates art skyrocketing, its .loiis program will not 
be growing. And, he added, while participants in the program will 
receive the services they need, the number of participants served by 
Jons in California is likely to decline over the next year. 



States' progress in moving .loiis participants into employment and off 
welfare once they complete their training may also be .slowed by poor 
economic conditions. At the time states responded to our survey, most 
rep')rted they already had, or expected to have, a shortage of employ- 
ment opportunities for .loiis participants. Three-fourths of the states 
said the need for employment opportunities exceeded .supply throughout 
the state. In addition, 32 states said employment opportunities were, or 
were expected to be, in short supply in urban areas. p:mployment 
shortages were cited in rural areas by 43 states, and 34 said it was diffi- 
cult for them to operate their .loiis programs in rural areas due to an 
insufficient number of jobs for which people could be trained. 

Unemployment rates were rising nationwide when we surveyed state 
■ions directors. In the months that followed, unemployment continued to 
rise and overall economic growth slowed. As the national economy 
rt^covers, .ions programs at the local level could still be confronted with 
insufficient e mployment opportunities for participants looking for work. 
Thus, even it AFix- recipients receive education and training, they may 
not be able to find employment that would allow them to move off the 
welfare rolls and become self-sufficient. 



Poor Economic 
Conditions May Slow 
States' Progress in 
Moving Par ^ipants 
out of JOBS c^nd Into 
Employment 
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State Estimates of JOBS and Related Child Care 
Expenditxires (Fiscal Year 1991) 




Dollars in thousands 



State 


Date JOBS started 


Date statewide 


Federal JOBS 
funds 
available* 


Alabama 


4-90 


7 92 


$9,983 


Alaska 


10-90 


10-90 


1,370 


Arizona 


10-90 


692 


8,536 


Arkansas 


7-89 


7 89 


5,532 


California 


7-89 


7 89 


160,446 


Colorado 


1-90 


7-90 


10.213 


Connecticut 


7-89 


7-89 


10,974 


District of Columbia 


4 90 


4-90 


4,565 


Delaware 


10-89 


10-89 


2,008 


Florida 


10-89 


10-89 


26,856 


Georgia 


7-89 


<) 


22.694 


Hawaii 


10-90 


«i 


4,194 


Idaho 


10-90 


1092 


2,292 


Illinois 


4-90 


4-90 


53.494 


Indiana 


10-90 




13,185 


Iowa 


7 89 


7-89 


9,484 


Kansas 


10-89 


10-92 


6,682 


Kentucky 


10-90 


10-92 


14.954 


Louisiana 


10-90 




20.388 


Maine 


10-90 


10 90 


5.586 


Maryland 


7 89 


7 89 


16,798 


Massachusetts 


7-89 


7 89 


26.658 


Michigan 


7-89 


7 89 


62.834 


Minnesota 


7-89 


7 89 


16 172 


Mississippi 


10-90 


10-92 


12.691 


Missouri 


790 


1092 


18.625 


Montana 


790 


791 


2,614 


Nebraska 


10-89 


10-89 


3.506 


Nevada 


7-89 


7 92 


1 943 


New Hampshire 


10-89 


1089 


1.591 


New Jersey 


789 


7-89 


27 514 


New Mexico 


1-90 


10-91 


4 457 


New York 


1090 


1090 


87.106 


North Carolina 


1090 


7-92 


18.635 


North Dakota 


4-90 


4 90 


1,234 


Ohio 


7-89 


4 91 


58.429 
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State Estimates of J()B>S and Relatwl Chiki 
('are Exi)enditures (Fiscal Year 1991) 



States' estimated JOBS expenditures 

Percent of federal 
funds states 

plan to use State 

40% $1,500 

54 741 

100 9.672 

100 2.333 

74 89.900 

42 2.143 

96 7.548 

76 1.820 

50 475 

53 9 155 
32 4 265 

100 1.998 

89 898 

54 18.150 
42 4100 
57 2 744 

66 3 418 
94 9 903 

65 6 181 

93 4 035 

67 6 300 

94 18.000 
37 17 180 
62 7 965 
50 1,327 
22 1.051 
50 700 
44 1.530 
29 262 
85 756 
96 23,509 
36 600 

66 40,000 
73 8,757 
75 433 
36 14 354' 



Federal (IV-F)" 

$4,000 
' 7't,l 
9.672 
5.600 
118,500 
4.332 
10,488 
3,458 
1.000 
14.211 
7.304 

4 322 
2040 

28.960 

5 600 
5.432 
4.442 
14,094 
13.282 

5.200 
11300 
25.000 
23,200 
10.0b5 
6,330 
4.091 
1 ,300 
1530 
555 
1 351 
26.445 
1 600 
57,500 
13.682 
928 
20,906' 



States' estimated JOBS-related 

child care expenditures 

State 



Federal (IV-A) 

$3,000 
2,302 
2,099 
2.800 

14.300 
2,901 
3.356 

1118 
19 195 
9,061 
170 
853 
3.265 

954 
2.709 
2 630 
7.715 

800 

C 

14.500 
5.500' 
500 
2.945 

I? 

1.400 
4,599 

732 
1.008 
4,995 

504 
28.600 
1.600 

553 
3.315' 



$1 .000 

2.302 

1,400 
927 
14.300 

2512 

3.356 

1.118 
16.019 
5 874 
170 
509 
3.265 

V 

556 
1,274 

977 
2.643 

400 

14.500 
5,500' 
436 
739 

600 
2.782 

732 
1.008 
4.995 

196 
28.600 
1.600 

237 
2.216' 



Estimated 
expenditures on 
JOBS and JOBS 

child care= 

"$9,500 
6.890 
22.842 
11.660 
239.700 
11.888 
24,748 
5.278 
3.710 
58.581 
26.504 
6.660 
4.300 
53.639 
9.700 
9,696 
11.843 
27.604 
29.821 
10.735 
17.600 
72.000 
51.380' 
18.955 
11.342 
5.142 
4 000 
10.440 
2.281 
4.123 
59.944 
2.900 
154,700 
25,639 
2,152 
40.791' 
(continued) 
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Slate Kstimatos of.JOFiS and Related Child 
( are KxiuMuiitures (Fiscal Year 1991) 



Dollars in thousands 









rederal JOBS 


state 


Date JOBS started 


Date statewide 


funds 
available' 


Oklahoma 


789 


789 


8 899 


Oregon 


10-90 


10 90 


10 329 


Pennsylvania 


10 89 


1089 


47 126 


Rhode Island 


7 89 


7 89 


4 448 


South Carolina 


10 89 


791 


8 291 


South Dakota 


1089 


1089 


1.372 


Tennessee 


1090 


10 90 


17,1 13 


Texas 


10 90 




45,920 


Utah 


1089 


191 


4 482 


Vermont 


1090 


1090 


2 896 


Virginia 


10 90 


10 90 


12 869 


Washington 


10 90 


10 90 


23 480 


West Virginia 


10 89 


10 89 


11 782 


Wisconsin 


789 


7 89 


23.378 


Wyoming 


790 


10-92 


1,355 


Totals 






$977,984 
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State E?4tLniates of JOBS and Relat(Mi ('hild 
Care Expenditurt\s (Fiscal Year 1991) 



states' estimated JOBS expenditures 








Estimated 




Percent of federal 




States' estimated Juub-reiatea 


expenaitures on 




funds states 
plan to use 




child care expenditures 


JOBS and JOBS 


Federal (IV-F)" 


State 


Federal (IV-A) 


State 


child care'= 


4.500 


51 


3 500 


10,000 


3.035 


'21.035 


10.605 


100 


4 452 


5.080 


2.938 


30.910 


32.000 


68 


18.000 


10 500 


7 600 


68,100 


2.957 


66 


1.671 


2.264 


1,832 


8.725 


3.415 


41 


1 ,592 


145 


55 


5.242 


1.494 


100 


291 


709 


198 


2.693 


1 296 


8 


496 


1.406 


644 


3.842 


13015 


28 


12.273 


6507 


4.073 


35.868 


4 719 


100 


1.777 


5.000 


1.800 


13 296 


2 337 


81 


665 


403 


247 


3.652 


5.746 


'5 


3 733 


3.592 


3592 


16.664 


20.000 


85 


13,000 


3881 


3.489 


40.370 


8356 


71 


5 566 


1.540 


460 


15.921 


26.141 


100 


15.833 






41.974 


1.319 


97 


623 






1.942 


$606,354 




$407,187 


$201,004 


$152,707 


$1,378,923 



Note Unless otherv^ise noted expenditure estimates are from state responses to the survey that we 
mailed to the states on Aug 30 1990 

''Ava!iat)le federal JOBS funds are rnostiy allocated to states on the basis of each state s AFL3C 
population 

^^Some state estimates of federal furids to be used are greater than the amounts of federal dollars 
available Dunng the tirne of our survey fmai data on federal funds available by state were not yet 
available As of Aug 1991 HHS estimates that the stales will spend about $667 million of federaUOBS 
funds for fiscal year 1991 

Includes state spending that is meltc-ble to receive federal matching funds For fiscal year 1991 5 
states spent almost $9 rmlhon in unmatched state funds on JOBS f 1 state accounted for about $7 B 
million of these additional funds) and 1 state spent about $2 7 million in unmatched state funds on 
JOBS related child care 

''State rr ponded Don t knov. \vhon asked v\hen the program would go statewide as defined by the 
Departr u>nt of Health and Human Services s regulations 

' State did not provide child care data 

'Data were estimated from other tundmg data provided by the state 
•Totals may not add due to rounding 
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Comments From the Department of Health and 
Human Services 





DEPARTMENTOF HEALTH & Ml'MAN SERVICES 





I 6 



Mr. Joseph F. Delfico 

Director, Income Security Issues 

United States General 

Accounting Office 
Washington, D. C» 2 0548 

Dear Mr. Delfico: 

Enclosed are the Department's coininents on your draft report, 
"Welfare to Work: States Begin JOBS, but Fiscal and Other 
Problems Imperil Their Future." The comments represent the 
tentative position of the Department and are subject to 
reevaluation when the final version of this report is received. 

The Department appreciates the opportunity to com.ment on this 
draft report before its publication. 

The Department's Administration for Children and Families 
commends the General Accounting Office staff for producing a 
complementary and generally positive report on early 
implementation of the Job Opportunities and Basic Skills Training 
program. 



Sincerely yours , 




Richard P . Kus.serow 
Inspector General 



End osur( 
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Comnients From i\\v I)f»ptirlm(*nl of Hrallh 
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COMMENTS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, AND HUMAll SERVICES ON THE 
U.S. GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE»S REPORT, " WELFARE TO WORK: 
States Begin JOBS, but Fiscal and Other Problems Iinperil Its 
Future" > 

General Coiuinents 

The GAO review identified the philosophical changes in the way 
States are viewing welfare and how the emphasis in self- 
sufficiency and avoidance of welfare dependence is being given 
greater emphasis. However, the use of "sweeping" may be 
overstating the type and extent of change. 

The report talks about the need to collect cost data from 
providers for targeting purposes (pp. 7 and 53). We would like 
to point out that such data are necessary only when JOBS funds 
are used to pay for the services. Furthermore, depending upon 
the methodology the State uses to calculate component costs and 
the types of services provided, it might be sufficient to know 
only the total amount paid to a provider under the contract; the 
IV-A agency would have to collect that information for other 
purposes . 

In addition. Appendix I contains FY 1991 estimates of the Federal 
share of JOBS and JOBS-related child care expenditures. It shows 
that State estimates for JOBS for States, not Territorial or 
Tribal grantees, are approximately $606 million. With the 
issuance of fourth quarter grant awards (which are based on 
States* requests for funds), ACF figures indicate that States now 
estimate that they will be claiming approximately $667 million 
for FY 1991. We believe that this is a significant difference. 

Technical Comments 

p. 15: The report might indicate that welfare-to-work programs 
were criticised in the 1970s, as well as 1980s, even 
though the criticism was probably more significant in 
the 1980s. 

p. 15: Paragraph 2: We recommend that the research findings 
from the 1980s welfare-to-work evaluation studies be 
stated more precisely. Beginning on line 6: 
"Evaluations involving random assignment to treatment 
and control gr oups in several States, however, 
demonstrated that the welfare-to-work programs of the 
1980s produced modest net increases in earnings and 
employment for AFDC recipients and some welfare cost 
savings for taxpayers. Positive effects were greater 
for persons with employment barriers than for those 
considered the most employable. Research also showed 
that the most disadvantaged recipients did not realize 
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Page 2 



Now on p 12 
Now on p 13 



Now on p 13 



p. 17: 



p, 19: 



p, 19: 



Now on p 15 
Now on p 15 



p, 22: 



23 ; 



Now on pp 19-20 



p, 27-29: 



consistent or large earning gains from low-cost 
programs providing prima: ily job search assistance, 
a lthough this subgroup produced a major share of the 
welfare savings from such programs ," We also recommend 
that the Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation 
research, upon which these findings are basea, be 
referenced in a footnote. 

We would specify that the ^'Before JOBS" sections on 
participation and targeting requirements reflected 
policies "under WIN", 

The last sentence, first paragraph, states that "JOBS 
policy guidance al?o emphasizes the importance of 
educational activities,,," We are not sure what this 
refers to, anu we suggest referring to the statute, if 
appropriate , 

Middle of the first paragraph, we would delete the 
phrase "each month" from the phrase following "(1)"; 
monthly participation is a factor in determining 
participation in the first years of JOBS, but there is 
not a monthly requirement. 

Footnote 6, should refer to ACF as an agency, not a 
division. 



As is noted here, inf 
is prospective, i,e,, 
rather than their rea 
and operating JOBS 
restated in later ana 
6ince the experience 
JObS closely resemble 
that implemented JOBS 
However, the expectat 
heavily influenced by 
experiences of the St 
may not reflect what 
actually will experie 



ormation from 20 of the 50 States 

it reflects their expectations 
1 experiences with implementing 
This distinction should be 
lyses sections , GAO states that 
of the States that had implemented 
d the e'.pectations of the States 

later, they combined the results, 
ions of the later States could be 
what they have learned about the 
ates that implemented earlier, and 
the later implementing States 
nee. 



According to the text and tables 
that were not subject to a Feder 
in the total $1,4 billion estima 
However, other program resources 
including services from JTPa and 
agencies were not included, Wha 
JOBS expenditures States were as 
costs were not included or not a 
the definitions used were consis 



some State JOBS costs 
al match are included 
te of JOBS cost, 
spent on JOBS clients, 
adult basic education 
t was the definition of 
ked to report and what 
vailable? We wonder if 
tent across the States, 
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i Page 3 

Now on p 2C j p. 29: Second line of the note runs off of the page. 

Now on p 24 ; p. 33: First full paragraph, 3rd sentence: This sentence does 

not accurately describe the JOBS hourly participation 
requireinenr.. We recommend that it be rewritten to say, 
"States must place a certain proportion of individuals 
in required or optional JOBS activities that, averaged 
over all of the individuals, must be at least 20 hours 

Now on p 36 a week ," The footnote on page 54 should be used as a 

footnote here to explain the standard more clearly. 

Now on p 26 i ^6: At the end of the footnote, should add the 

parenthetical ("unless the State receives a waiver"). 

Now on pp 26-27 \ p. 37: The sentence beginning "However, States may choose..." 

; suggests there are two prograiu models: one which 

stresses upfront job search and the other which 
stresses education and training. While many States may 
now report a shift to the latter approach, we do not 
believe that it is to the total exclusion of other 
short""term activities when they are appropriate for 
certain individuals. Indeed, one of the criticisms by 
many States of the 20-hour rule was the mistaken belief 
that it excluded less intensive activities for those 

1 for whom they were appropriate. 

We think it is espf^cially im^-ortant not to refer to 
what the "administration" believes. 

Now on pp 26 27 and 31 ; p.37;45: Page 37 describes in general terms what services States 

' offer, while page 45 describes what services States are 

specifically required to offer under JOBS. The 
description of what services the JOBS program requires 
States to offer should appear in this earlier 
discussion because it helps explain why so many States 
\ have changed their program focus. 

Now on pp 27 28 P- 39: The last paragraph talks about JOBS funding for child 

care. This could be confusing to the reader. It is 
not part of the same appropriations account as JOBS. 
Within the Department's 1991 appropriation (P.L.lOl- 
517) , Congress provided funding for JOBS purposes 
distinct from funding for other title IV purposes. 

Now on p 28 P- '^^^ third sentence in the first paragraph says several 

States want to share information with other States 
about their teen parent programs. ^ would be glad to 
facilitate this if GAG would tell us which States. 
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Now on p 29 



Page 4 
p, 40: 



Now on p 31 
Now on p 36 



p. 45: 



p. 54 : 



Now on p 36 



p, 55: 



The second paragraph talks about uOBS program design 
flexibility and the targeting of teenagers in JOBS, 
There is an important distinction between teen parents 
and tet-nagers in general that is needed in this 
discussion. While teens age 16-18 who are not in 
school must participate in JOBS or risk being 
sanctioned, it is teen parents who are given special 
emphasis in the law. 

Last line, first paragraph should add a comma after 
training so that readers do not assume that work 
experience is a subsidized employment opportunity. 

Footnote #4 says that States must schedule enough 
individuals in activities lasting 20 or more hours a 
week to balance out those who participate fewer than 20 
a week. This is not entirely correct. Once the State 
has met the specified participation standard, other 
individuals participating fewer than 20 hours a week 
would not adversely affect the State's overall 
participation rate computation even if their scheduled 
hours resulted in an overall average of less than 20 
hours per week. 

Top paragraph, the last sentence- says that Michigan 
said it is very difficult to achieve the 20-hour rule 
by scheduling enough participants in 20-hour-per-week 
components to offset participants in under-20-hour 
components. As written, this makes it seem as if 
Michigan has a problem meeting the requirement. As we 
understand their policy, they have no apparent problem: 
they reject placements at fewer than 20 hours per week. 
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